August 29, 1930 
Blade 

Observe Centennial of White Settlers Arrival 

Many Attend Ceremonies Commemorating Arrival of Valentine Martin Darnall and Wife 

One hundred years ago on October 27, Valentine Martin Damall and his wife, Rachel 
Darnall, arrived here from Boone County, Kentucky, and settled six miles south of what 
is now Fairbury. They were the first white settlers of Livingston County. 

Last Saturday on the same spot where these first white settlers made their home, was 
celebrated most appropriately the centennial anniversary of their arrival. This farm is now 
owned and occupied by their great-grandson, William D. Spence. There were present at 
this celebration 144 direct descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Darnall, together with several 
hundred other descendants and their friends. 

Outstanding on the day's program was the unveiling of a bronze tables, set in a large 
boulder, commemorating the arrival of Livingston county's first permanent white settlers. 
The inscription on the tablet is as follows: 

"Valentine Martin Darnall, his wife and family, arrived here from Boone County, 
Kentucky, on October 27, 1830, and built his log cabin 250 feet west of this site. They 
were the first permanent white settlers in Livingston County, Illinois. This tablet erected 
by the descendants of the pioneer families and the Livingston County Historical Society, 
August 23, 1930. 

1830 to 1930." 

Dinner was served at noon, cafeteria style, out under the spreading trees on long tables 
and was partaken of by several hundred descendants and friends. The John Darnell 
orchestra, Cecil Phelps directing, played during the time dinner was served. A large tent 
comfortably seated the guests where during the afternoon the program was given. 

The program was in charge of Miss Florence Hieronymus, a great-grand-daughter, which 
opened with a selection by the Fairbury township high school band. This was followed by 
prayer by the Rev. C. S. Davies; His history of V. M. Damall and Family, by Hubert 
Sanders, a great-great-grandson. During the unveiling of the tables by M. D. Spence, the 
band played "America." 

Following the unveiling of the table, H. L. Mies, of Pontiac, spoke for the Livingston 
County Historical Society. A poem, written by Mrs. Iva Jones Kendrick, of San 
Francisco, California, a granddaughter, was read by M. D. Spence, followed by selections 
from the orchestra. 



The Rev. J. H. Ryan, of Pontiac, President of the Livingston County Historical Society, 
gave the address of the afternoon, paying a glowing tribute to the early pioneers and to 
the Darnall family in particular. The address of the Rev. Mr. Ryan was followed by a 
vocal solo by Mrs. Mae Deputy Wilson, a duet by Dorothy Poshard and Rachel Spence 
and a solo, "When Grandma, Dear, Was Young," by Mrs. Howard Stuckey. 

One of the most interesting and enjoyable features of the day was the "Style Show" in 
which twelve young ladies and two young men, all of whom were either grandchildren or 
great-grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Darnall, passed in review, wearing various periods 
of dress worn within the past 100 years. These various articles of wearing apparel had 
been resurrected from old tru nk s and attics, and were genuine articles. Among them were 
long dresses and balloon sleeves, ruffles and flounces, skin-fitting men's trousers, high 
hats, etc. 



Partial! 


Another interesting feature was a room filled with relics of the Darnall family. Here one 
saw primitive farm implements, priceless hand weaving and china of beautiful patterns, 
rare coins, original land entries, and many other articles of years gone by. 

The log cabin erected by Mr. Darnall when he first came here has vanished but the 
second home is still there and is now used as a storage shed. Although it usefulness as a 
home has long since passed, the hewn timbers and two-inch solid walnut planking and 
siding are as solid today as ever. Even the walnut stair railings and cupboards are as 
substantial as though built yesterday. 








Of those present at the centennial celebration last Saturday, Jasper Hieronymus, M. D. 
Spence and Mrs. Harding were direct descendants. Mr. Hieronymus was the oldest direct 
descendant; Virginia Lou Westervelt, three months old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Westervelt, of Three Rivers, Michigan, was the youngest descendant present; Mrs. Olive 
Tolbert, an early pioneer, was the oldest woman present, and William Sype, the oldest 
man present. A number of men who recall some of the pioneer life in Livingston County 
were in the gathering, including S. Potter, of Pontiac, who arrived here in 1850; J. M. 
Moore, of Fairbury, born here in 1852; Thomas N. Young, of Pontiac, a resident of the 
county since 1851; and C. H. Westervelt, of Fairbury, 1860. 

One descendant had eleven children present, who together with their children made 36 
descendants of this one family. 

The eventful day closed with an outdoor Indian pageant, where once roamed the early 
Indians. The lovely setting, the bonfires and dances of the Winnebago Indians from 
Wisconsin left the impression on the minds of those present what this worthy family 
witnessed in the early days. Indians frequented that very timber when Mr. Damall and his 
wife made their tortuous way in Livingston county from Kentucky, and his subsequent 
fair dealings and honesty with them gained him the name of the "good shomoki man," 
meaning the good white man. 

M. D. Spence served as general chairman of the event; Charles Fitzgerald, president, and 
Mrs. Ira Erwin, Pontiac. 

Among those from away attending the celebration were: Marian Sterns Brumbach, Virgil 
Darnall, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Kenning and son, of Chicago; Mrs. C. F. Kannenburg, Oak 
Park; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Westervelt and daughter, of Three Rivers, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn Fitzgerald and children, Bobby and Barbara, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Fitzgerald, Cassopollis, Mich.; W. J. Gollmer, Walter Gollmer, Bernice Gollmer, 
Ray Gollmer and Frances Gollmer, Ray Gollmer and Frances Gollmer, of Apple River; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bentley, of Wilmington, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Bentley, of Oakville, 
Iowa; Guy B. Spence, of Zion City; Mr. and Mrs. Howard Stuckey and sons, of Piper 
City; Nettie Bentley Gowan, of Glendale, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Ira Erwin and children, of 
Pontiac; Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Clark and daughters and Lee Bentley and family, of Peoria; 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Savidge, of Clinton; Mr. and Mrs. Hill and children, of Wapella, 

Iowa; Mrs. William Mortimer, of Pleasanton, Kan.; Mr. and Mrs. Priestly of Darlington, 
Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, of Oakville, Iowa. 

A History of the Darnalls 

Valentine Martin Damall was born in 1798 in what was then known as "Old Virginia." 

He with Mrs. Darnall and their family of six arrived in Livingston County on October 27, 
1830, the spot where they elected to make their home now being a part of Indian Grove 
Township. The journey overland them weeks of time and was made in an old-fashioned 
scoop-wagon drawn by four horses. 



Mrs. Darnall, the first woman to take up her home in Livingston County, was before her 
marriage to Mr. Darnall, Miss Rachel Steers, daughter of one of the early Kentucky 
pioneers. Her father was captured by the Indians of his vicinity and held captive by them 
for a period of seven years and narrowly escaped death at their hands. 

The other members of the family were Jonathan, Mary, who later became Mrs. William 
Spence; Alvira, who later became Mrs. Benjamin Hieronymus; Malvira, Minerva, who 
later became Mrs. Thomas Jones, and Nancy Ann. 

The first residence of the family in this new country was a log cabin. Mr. Darnall felled 
the trees and erected the cabin himself. His only tool was an ax. The raising of the log 
cabin was completed on November 1, 1830. The previous spring the Kickapoo Indians, 
who had made their headquarters since 1828 within the confines of Livingston County 
with their council house in Indian Grove, moved to Oliver's Grove, where they erected 
their council house. 

During the first year of the Darnall's residence in Indian Grove Township occurred the 
"great snow." In a dead calm it fell to a depth of four feet. This was followed by a 
drizzling rain, which soon turned to sleet. Then the weather became intensely cold and 
the face of the country was covered with a sheet of ice overlaying a field of snow. 

The stock of provisions in the Darnall cabin had become quite low and Mr. Darnall had 
to gone to Mackinaw, where there was a small settlement, for fresh supply. The snow 
began falling while he was yet there and it continued for three days without abating. The 
sleet had made travel by horseback impossible and Mr. Darnall was compelled to remain 
at Mackinaw for five days with the knowledge that his family was suffering for food. 
They were unable even to obtain wild game for the snow had killed all wild things, 
buried them under its white blanket. 

Mr. Darnall finally made his perilous way back to his cabin on horseback over the ice- 
crusted snow. On the front of the saddle Mr. Darnall had the carcass of a deer, while 
fastened to the back of his saddle were the much needed provisions. 

The most kindly and friendly relations existed between the Darnalls and the Kickapoo 
Indians. When on hunting and fishing trips the Indians stored their provisions with him. 
The story is told that Mrs. Darnall once asked an old chief if he and his tribesmen would 
kill them if an uprising should occur. The old chief is said to have replied, "Oh yes, but 
we kill them quick," meaning that they would not be tortured. 

In 1832 the Black Hawk war made it necessary for Mr. Darnall to move his family to 
Mackinaw for safety, but after peace was declared he again returned with his family to 
their log cabin and tract of land, which he had placed under cultivation. This tract of land 
which he had entered from the government, is now occupied and owned by one of his 
descendants, William D. Spence. 



Mary Damall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Damall, was the first bride of 
Livingston County. She was united in marriage to Williamson Spence on June 4, 1837. It 
is her grandchild, William Spence, who now resides on the original home place. 

Valentine Martin Damall lived to the vigorous old age of 94 years. Rachel Damall 
preceded her husband some years in death. 

IN LOVING MEMORY OF GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER DARNALL 
1830—1930 

Making the slow trek westward, 

Over a road less plain, 

Only the stars and shadows to guide, 

And mounds where the dead were lain. 

Stout hearts with courage flaming; 

Clear minds with hope held high, 

Braving the ominous warning 
Of a redskin fire-lit sky. 

Rich land in bloom was promised; 

Fair sky and stream, deep soil, 

Broad bands of virgin timber, 

Life for the least of toil. 

Bison and deer, vast flocks of geese, 

Wild partridge, boar, and quail, 

A hunter's paradise was this 
For men who dared the trail. 

Blest be the Garden of Illinois, 

Filling in boundless measure the joy 
Of living and loving to those who rest; 

Honored Dust in her fecund breast. 

Written by a granddaughter, July 21, 1930, Mrs. Iva Kendrick, 3388 Clay St., San 
Francisco, California. 



